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was. His allowance was most generous. She
had never had so much in all her life before;
never been so comfortable. . . . Comfortable? A
glance across at Jennifer on the opposite seat, and
it was as though everything sinister and destructive
thickened the summer air.

To be charged with such malice and deceit,
to be suspected of the basest treachery. . , .

' They say that Mr. Coleridge dislikes his
wife extremely and will never again return to
Keswick. He goes often, I believe, to visit Mr.
Wordsworth in Grasmere. . . . How cool the
woods are! . . . The Southeys always seem to me
very pleasant people; Judith, my dear, if the sun
is too hot you must change places with me. You
know that I am never disturbed by the heat.'

She was not. She basked in it, or like a great
bird of brilliant plumage bathed her feathers in it,
letting the light strike gold and emerald and
sapphire from her loveliness.

* Edith Southey,' said Francis, * is a very pretty-
behaved child, very pretty-behaved, indeed. And
little Hartley, Coleridge's boy, is most unusual.
But, of course, he is growing now. He must be
fifteen, at least. He is at school at Ambleside.
Yes, this is a most beautiful day; the air is excep-
tionally warm.'

Francis was happy to-day. He was always
pleased when he was going to see Mr. Southey.
That she should set her servant on to spy and then,
without a tremor, admit it, ... How lovely that
rather selfish droop of her mouth and the faint
warm glow of her cheek, and the softness of her